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The following Pages contain a slight sketch of the 
Lancasterian System of Education, sufficient to enable 
persons who have read it attentively to understand sane* 
thing of the operations of any real Lancasterian School 
they may visit ; and by that means save themjnany enquu 
ries, and the Master much time in answering them, nor 
could he readily explain it to them so clearly as is here 
shewn ; at the same time the Author is very anxious to 
caution the public and individuals against supposing that 
the System can be learnt by reading this or any other 
Book, and occasionally seeing a Lancasterian School ; 
this is an error that has done much mischief by causing 
persons to attempt schools on this system who were not 
practically acquainted with it, and consequently have al- 
most generally failed of success. Mr. Lancaster express- 
ly states in his publications, and it is an undeniable fact* 
that no person is qualified to teach by it who has not 
been instructed in some school which emanated from his. 
The Author received his instruction at the Original Lan- 
casterian School, in Ijondon, and can shew convincing 
documents that he taught a large School in London to 
the satisfaction of hundreds of Parents, attested by Joseph 
Lancaster, the inventor of the System, and Joseph Fox, Esq* 
Secretary of the British and foreign Lancasterian Schect 
Society in London. The auther claims the indulgence 
of the public for many inaccuracies and imperfections ; 
Sehool keeping and not publishing is hie cuslomarg 
employment* 



The following certificates from the Hon. Dr Witt 
Clinton and Mr. Jno. Griscom, ao eminent professor 
of Chemistry and Schoolmaster in New- York, will best 
explain themselves. 

Edward Baker, lately from England, has been em- 
ployed for some months past by the Trustees of the 
Free School Society of New- York, for the purpose of 
introducing the best mode of teaching on (lie Lancaste- 
rian plan, and they are satisfied that he has introduced 
improvements of the most extensive and essential bene- 
fits to the Schools under their care. They would glad- 
ly retain him in their service, if it was convenient for 
them to establish a third School in this city : and it is 
considered as no more than an act of justice to recom- 
mend him as a highly suitable person to be employed in 
the way of his profession. — Dated New- York, 8th 

February, 1816. DE WITT CLINTON, 

President oj the Free School Society of Ncw-York. 

During several oportunities in the Free Schools of 

this city, I have attended to those illustrations of the 

Lancasterian System of Instruction which have been 

recently introduced by Edward Baker, from London ; 

and I am fully of opinion that this System thus taught 

and practised, is exceedingly well adapted to the rapid 

and perfect initiation of children into the elements of 

knowledge ; and that certain parts of the System may, 

with advantage, be put in practice by the Teachers of 

Common Schools. 

New- York, lmo.22d, 1816. JNO. GR1SCOM. 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 

^Kej » 

THE body of a School-room is filled with single 
desks and forms ; they face the Master's elevated plat- 
form, which is situated at the entrance end of the room, 
and from which he has a commanding view of every boy 
in the S drool. A broad passage is left on each side of 
the room, for the purpose of assembling the boys to 
read in. 

The lessons used in the School are printed in large 
type, and pasted on boards, which are suspended 
against the wall. 

The boys assemble in the passages in semi-circles of 
six, eight or ten each, and read the lessons under the di- 
rection of Monitors. 

Slates are used for learning to write, as substitutes for 
paper, and for their superior efficacy in teaching 
spelling by writing. They are fixed in slides at equal 
distances on the desk boards. 

Bad g es of Merit, and Reward Tickets, are used to 
distinguish the meritorious, and marks of disgrace for 
the negligent. 

Children's Hats and Coats are hung on Rails suspend- 
ed nearly over their heads, which prevents much con* 
fusion; as well as the probability of their being lost. 

The Officers of a School are the Master, and gener- 
al and subordinate Monitors*. 



CLASSIFICATION. 

READING. 

■ 

The whole School is divided into eight Reading 

Classes, according to the proficiency of the Scholars. 

1st Glass the alphabet. 

2nd Class read words and syllables of 2 letters. 

3rd Class read words and syllables of 3 letters. 

4th Class read words and syllables of 4 letters. 

5t\k Class read sentences of one syllable and Watt's 

Hymns for Children. 
6th Class read sentences of two syllables. 

All the above are taught by lessons pasted on boards. 
?th Class read die Testament, Psalms and selections of 

scripture in question and answer, 
ith Class read the Bible and other School Books. 

WRITING and SPELLING. 
1st Class print the alphabet in sand. 
2nd Class write words of 2 letters on the Slate. 
3rd Class write words of 3 letters. 
4th Class write words of 4 letters. 
5th Class write words of 5 and 6 letters. 
6th Class write words of 2 syllables. 
7th Class write words of 3 syllables^ 
8th Class write words of 4 or more syllable*. 
$tb Class words with their meanings. 

The most expert writers with a pencil, write on paper 
occasionally, but having already lear&t to write, it U 
easy to learn the use of the pes* 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1st Class learn Combination of Figures* 
2nd • . Simple Addition. 

3d . . Simple Subtraction. 

4th — — . . Simple Multiplication. 

5th — — . . Simple Division. 

6th ■ • • Compound Addition* 

7th .. Compound Subtraction. 

8th . . Compound Multiplication. 

9th — . . Compound Division. 

10th . . Reduction, Rule of Three, tie. &c 

MONITORS 

are chosen from among boys who have previously learnt 
what they are to teach* and have distinguisned them- 
selves by their abilities and good conduct. The Busi- 
ness of a Monitor is very simple ; it is merely to cause the 
Boys to punctually obey all the orders that are given by 
the Master or directing Monitor, which are so simple and 
well known, that the Master is furnished with a very 
great number of suitable agents, and thus can divide the 
business among so many, that instead of a Boy losing 
his own learning by employing his time to teach others, 
he employs no more time in teaching others than 
is useful to c onfirm him in what he has previously 
learnt. The Monitors are classed as follows. 

Monitors General of Order— who are the deputies of 
the Master, and see that the Monitor! do their dory. 
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Monitors General of Reading— vho superintend that 
department only. . 

Monitors General of Arithmetic — who are accounts* 
ble for the good order of the Children when engaged in 
that exercise, and Register all sums when approved by 
the Master. 

Monitors of Writing Classes — who superintend the 
Children while writing spelling on the Slate. 

Monitors of Writers on Paper — who attend the Chil- 
dren while writing on paper, and shew them how to hold 
their pens properly, under the Eye and direction of the 
Master. 

Monitors of Arithmetic Classes— who teach arithme- 
tic at desks. 

Monitors of Heading Draughts — who superintend 
reading and spelling in companies or draughts. 
" Monitors ef Arithmetic Draughts — who teach arith- 
metic in companies or draughts. * 

Monitors of Inspection — who sit at the head of the 
desks, und examine the performance of the boys under 
their cfir£, arid report the neglegent to the Master. 
*" These Monitors are accountable for the good order 
and correct performance of the boys in their respective 
departments. And such is the accuracy with which 
they do it, that in a well organized School, the Master 
through their agency, is enabled to point out to visitors 
every inaccurate performance in spelling, writing and 
cyphering, and correct the pronunciation of any word. 
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No Monitor has more power than tbife— if lie sees a 
boy doing wrong, to write his offence on a slate and 
sign it with his owa name, aod by waving his band, 
cause him to stand on the form, which makes him conspi* 
cuousto the Master; the cufynriC pleads innocent or guil- 
ty by writing or causing another to write under the 
accusational? or no, if he write yes, he is reprimanded 
fined a ticket, or slightly punished at the discretion of 
the Master, if he write no> the Master examines all the 
parties, and acts accordingly. 

There are also many other officers employed in the 
School, the business of some of whom is so trifling as not 
to employ five minutes of their time, yet their perform- 
ance is necessary to the good order of the whole. 

WRITING AND SPELLING ON SLATES. 

A Class consists of any number of children whose 
progress hi spelling is nearly equal. On their admis- 
sion into the School, their proficiency is ascertained by 
examination in reading and spelling. If a boy is found 
to be ignorant of the alphabet, he is placed in the first 
Class, if he is acquainted with the lessons of the third 
Class, and knows no more, he is placed in the fourth, 
and so on. 

The First Class Boys are taught the alphabet by 
tracing the letters in sand, spread thinly on the desk at 
which they sit. A copy is placed before them, from 
which the Monitor points out the letters to be printed, 
and instructs then in their formation. 
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Uhe other Gftasfeeawfe seated at desks far tegtdaf su*- 
cession, according to their prognss in spewing.— ±Every 
boy is furnished with a slate- and pencil, lit* Monitors 
are provided with a list of :words,' adapted to* the profi- 
ciency of the boys in their dames. On a signal from 
the General Monitor of Order, a word k dictated to 
each Class in succession by the 1 Monitors of Writing or 
dictating Monitor, wbkh is fcmnediately written by 
every boy in the Class. When that fe done, another 
word is dictated, and so on M the states are fitted. On 
another signal, the writing of each boy is examined: by 
his inspecting Monitor, when inaccuracies are corrected, 
and all Defaulters brought wades the Bye of the Master, 
they number every word they write, and that insen- 
sibly learns them to make figures. When the examin 
ation i» finished; the same process of writing spelling is 
begun again-— After having spent a certain thne In 
writing, the whole School is exercised in 

* 

BEADING AND SPELLING, 

under thetsupedntendance of the Genertri Monitor of 
tlkati department.— The tasoto* for each dasrare sus- 
pended to the watt, at eqnal distant round tfowh^ 
room. The Monitors of Reading and Spelling are torn- 
i*Md within ;Stkk for the purpose of pointing ©at the 
wor^ aid'senttnreer to be wi^ S6d^«a*h -Mass is&ttb- 
dvridfed into companies of six' toys* and' JbJttftd info 
sehnVciwles opposite the toss*ttB«diffed^ 
progress, under the ocawgrartn*** Monitor* *# ****• 
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tag. The first toy i nth* drftugltf'of company receives a 
Ticket : and if he retails' bib place until the lesson is 
finished, he keeps it; bat if anetbef detects frmistrfke, or 
corrects an error before him, he takes • precedence, 
and receives the Ticket. Thus all are 1 interested in* 
detecting and cOi*ecting>ertoi*,<w!^h 'fixes .tltefi* -at- 
tention closely. If the S'clio&r is tery large, part of the 
boys are enjoyed at ^rftiilg-'in rlieir s^e»te,«ttnder the 
direction of Writing Mohftors, while others are engaged 
in reading or spelling* rottftd'-the walls* • of 'the Sehoot- 
rooro, under the care of Reading 'Monitors. * Thus one 
set of spelling and reading lessons,- used by the boys in 
succession, issrifficieut for thednstruction of any numbei 
of children, if great economy* is required. 

ARITHMETIC 
is taught on the same principle as writing and reading, 
As soon as boys are able to write words of two syllables 
tolerably well, they are taught to make figures, and in 
making them they learn to combine them at the same 
time. Thi* is called the first Arithmetic Class.. — The 
Monitor is provided with a series of tables on the follow* 
fog plan, 

and 1 are 10. 

and & are 0. 

12 and 1 are 13. 

- 7 and4«fe 11. 

8 and 5 are 13. 

10 and S are' 15. 
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These are dictated* Hoe by line, and written by every 
boy in bis Class. When the portion allotted for the 
Lesson of the day is finished, the performances are in- 
spected, and they proceed as before. The Monitor of 
the next, and every other Arithmetic Class, is furnished 
with a copy ofajBumjandjrey, adapted to the proficiency 
of the boys in his Class. He first dictates the sum aloud, 
line by line, which is written immediately on the slates 
by every boy in the Class ; he then proceeds to ex- 
plain (he mode of working the sum by reading the key ; 
which is likewise written by his pupils. When the per- 
formance is finished it will correspond exactly with the 
printed copy, from which the Monitor reads, thus : 

674 

202 

242 

327 

428 
1963 



First Column. 

S and 7 are 15, and 2 are 17, and 2 are 19, and 4 
are 23 : — set down 3 under the first column*, and carry 
2 to the next. 

Second Column. 
2 I carried to the 2 are 4, and 2 are 6, and 4 are 10, 



• Here the a nit figure is written by the pupils between the 
two line* under the first column, and the same with every fud- 
••quest addition. 
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and 9 are 19, and 7 are 26 : — set down 6 under the 
second column, and carry 2 to the next. 

Third Column, 
2 I carried to the 4 are 6, and 3 are 9, and 2 are 11, 
and 2 are 1 3, and are 19 : — set down 9 under the third 
column and 1 to the left. 
Total in figures— 1963 

Total m words — one thousand nine hundred and six- 
ty-three. \ 

Thus a hoy who is able to read and write, is compe- 
tent to teach the elements of arithmetic to any number 
of children in the same class, with the utmost certainty 
and correctness. / 

The first four rules, simple and compound, arc taught 
on the same principle, as well as the Multiplication 
Table. 

By the above method the boys are told all they 
have to perform ; but in order to make them practically 
acquainted with the lessons of their class, and to ascer- 
tain how far they comprehend the instructions given to 
them, each class is divided into companies of six boys, 
who are formed into semicircles round the walls of the 
school-room, in the same manner as the reading classes 
are taught to read and spell : a sum and key adapted to 
the progress of the class is suspended from the wall. 
The boys are provided with slates and pencils. The 
first boy in the company dictates aloud the first line, 
which is immediately written by each of the others ; the 
next boy then reads the second line, which is agafu 
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written, and so on till the whole is finished. The Moo 
itor then takes the key into his hand, and requires the 
boys to perform the sum. without any assistance : If they 
do it correctly, the operation will correspond with the 
Ley in the possession of ike Monitor ; but if any boy 
commits an error, it is immediately detected, an<L the 
next in successsion is required to correct it, when he 
takes precedence of the other as in reading and spel- 
ling. Several other modes of cyphering are also used. 



ORDER. 

It is .necessary to fix the attention of the children to 
one object, and to keep it constantly engaged without 
wearying it. For this purpose the business of the day 
is divided into several parts, each occupying a certain 
portion of time. The performances are changed as 
frequently as possible, in order that the children may 
not tire on any one study. The whole of the time spent 
at school is fully occupied. A sufficient portion of time 
is allotted for the performance of each task, but no 
more. 

The general movements of the School are executed 
by word of command, given by a Telegraph, or aloud 
by the* General Moatiots to the whole School, or to a 
Class, or part of a Class, as circumstances require,— 
« Shew owdean Slates," « In," " Out," " Front," « Go," 
and others of a«iinUar natiixe, which the boys execute 
with promptitude. In a large School a Telegraph is 
very useful, as it eoatyss abqy to, five au «rd*r to the 
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whole school as plainly and distinctly as the Master, 
besides avoiding too much exertion in speaking ; the 
Master also may communicate with any individual at at 
.distance by a set of Bigoala with his fingers, which are 
easily acquired. 

The Multiplication Table is alio taught, by arrang- 
ing the fingers in a auitaUe manner* 



BEWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

li is a peculiar feature of this system, that, a very 
large number gf children arc governed and taught with- 
out any application of severe punishments. The .boys 
are trained to tfr eJtoMj of emulating .each other in good 
behaviour and improvement in learning. Those .who 
excel are entitled to tickets, anumber of which will pur- 
chase a*ewa*d«* A boy ? wfeo improves sufficiently to 
be-removed from one class ; to janotbejr, receives a certain 
number of tickets ; bis Monitor also, for his attention to 
Us pupil's improvement, is entitled to a similar, reward* 

The first boy in each draught ox company at reading 
is entitled to a ticket, provided he retains that situa- 
tion ; but if another takes precedence of him, he for- 



* It it not meant by tail that mere punishments most not 
be used if acedfnl. An obstinate wilful child mnst be made 
tractable, m tlie consequences win be rain to himself- an 
destruction to the ord>r of the School ; bat the .general. effect 
of the system is to make boys traetajbu b^ makingtfceavfeel 
their own astfataejv. 
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feits his claim to his competitor. Monitors receive a 
number of tickets daily in virtue of their office, and 
badges of distinction are worn by them to distinguish 
their official capacity. Jo every department of the 
School, that which would otherwise appear difficult to 
be performed, is softened by the hope of rewards. 

The chief offences committed in Schools are not in 
themselves faults, but only become so when the good or- 
der of the School is endangered. Talking and playful- 
ness arise more from the active dispositions of youth 
than from a wilful intention to do wrong ; but these would 
militate very much against the order of the School were 
they not controlled. The principal punishments used 
are the forfeiture of tickets obtained for previous good 
behavior ; and in their absence confinement after 
School is over, or slight corporeal punishment. But 
this is all done by system ; a boy cannot be in the 
School for one week without knowing that good behavior 
procures rewards, and that the contrary will most cer- 
tainly be punished, and that however often a boy be- 
haves well or bad, so often will he be rewarded or pun- 
ished. 

ABSENTEES. 

The boys muster every Schooltime, and in five 
minutes the Master can know how many are present, 
and every individual that is absent, and he frequently 
sends to enquire the cause of their absence. 
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On tke Establishment of LctncGtsteriath 

Schools. 

I should advise a town of district who wish to es- 
tablish a Lancasterian School, to dp it as follows* as the. 
toost certain mode of insuring Public opinion and con- 
sequently of acting with success. 

Procure a teacher who can produce testimonials thai; 
he has been taught the system, and if such an one does 
not present, any expert teacher can learn in two weeks 
enough to do what is here contemplated that is ; teach, 
about one hundred boys. 

Desks and forms of almost any kind that may. be 
most easily procured will answer for a small School— 
for a large one they must be of a particular kind* 

Lessons enough for that number of children may be 

bought for about three doUars ; boards for them will oof 

eost much ; slates can be bad at twelve cents each. 

The account will probably stand thus* 

100 Slates. .... 12,00 

Lessons.* * 8,0$ 

Boards for do. 

Sundry small articles. 

The annual expenses will consist o£ 
Teacher's Salary. 
Emulation Tickets. 
Fuel. Sic. 



*It is here presumed that the children who are enou?n ad- 
vanced to require them, bring, as ift Banal, their own tenta« 
Seats or other School books. The |e>*onf will answer for 
e minor Scholars, & also be of great ate for the gnpertor onei. 

B 
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The advantages of a School of (his kind and number 
of Scholars will be, the teacher can instruct double the 
number of children that he could by the ordinary way, 
with ease to himself, and pleasure to the Scholars, be- 
sides that all the children, in addition to reading and 
spelling will be learning to write, and many of them to 
cypher ; and with such a number, grammar and geogra- 
phy may be taught if required ; but the great advantage 
that I propose is to carry public opinion by a practical 
example on a small scale, and thus lay the foundation 
of a much larger School if circumstances should re- 
quire it. 

The mode of establishing a large School I should 
recommend to be thus — Having begun with a School of 
about one hundred, and convinced the public by actual 
experiment that the children can be learnt well by this 
method encrease your numbers gradually by admitting 
about fifty additional ones every quarter until the full 
number required are entered. 

I prefer this gradual mode for many reasons — thus 
having organized and disciplined a School for one 
hundred, an addition of fifty each quarter may be made 
without materially deranging them, whereas, if two 
or three huodred were added at once, the School would 
require to be completely reorganized, it would be a con- 
siderable time before the children would be able to per- 
form all their exercises, and it is seldom that the pub- 
lic make a proper allowance for the time necessary to 
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organize a large School. Besides, the teacher being at 
the outset ignorant of the names, abilities and temper* 
of the children is liable to commit mistakes, and thus 
incur blame to himself and the system, w hicb in truth 
belongs only to the unorganized state of the School, 
and which a few month's practice would remove, but 
in the mean time probably he may have lost public 
opinion ; this danger is guarded against by the gradual 
mode. 

The following letters, will answer enquiries relative 
to a large School 

To Mr. E. Baker, Principal of the Lancaster 

rian School, Troy. 

Sir— In behalf of a committee appointed by our 
fellow-citizens, to enquire, among other things, into the 
propriety of establishing a School, in this city, on the 
I^ncasterian plan—I feel desirous to obtain from you 
air, answers to the following questions : ' 

First— What will be the probable expense to supply 
• School of 500 Scholars with slates, printed tablet, 
cards, books, &c. to commence with, on your plan of 
tuition ? F 

Second-Wh*t will be the probable expense for 
teaching such a School, including the principal^ wage* 
prize and emulation tickets, &c f 
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1 Third— Wifl children learn fastet under jtotrr mode 
of teaching — and if so, in about what ratio compared 
"frith the manner in general use, as far as your obser- 
vation has enabled you to decide ? 

Lastly — If it should be determined to^stabfish a Lan- 
caster School in this place, would it be consfstent Witfr 
your engagements to organize the same ? And if ndf, 
could you recommend us one that would ? And when 
go organized, can we be supplied with a proper teacher ? 

I have been thus frank in proposing the enquiries of 
the committee to an entire stranger, dot only becsusfc 
the education of the rising generation is of the greatest 
importance, but because your character for benevolence 
ifckkices us to tiope for IqU and satftfoefory au&i&rsu 

Please to accept our most sincere respects — with the 
wish that your health may be preserved, and the field 
of your usefulness extended. 

Schenectady, 30* Sept. 1316. 



>* »■» 



To Mr. A Ttnjiar, 8&t$maadif. 

Sib— In amwsr fe your <jde*Ms wwpfcetrr/g ifte Earr- 
caftterisfa System of Instruction, I will gfr* jWasfrarii- 
eular an account as the time permits. 

First — As to the expenses of establishing a . Stohaoft 
for 500 Children* The articles necessary in the School 
are as follows, with the prices affixed, viz* 
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50$, SHates^ at. one, Shilling each, $2 SO 

A sej of Lancasteriap Lessons, 20 00 

A set of New -York do. 100 

A set of. Psalms, 1 50 

Boards for Lessons and other uses, about 22 Op 

34 Spelling Books, divided into 4 parts, 3 dolls, cjoz. 21 00 

28 Testame nts, bound jn 8 divisions,, about 18 00 

28 Books of other kinds, about 42 00 

Various smalj articles, 25 00 



213 00 



ANNUAL EXPENCES. 



Teacher's wages, say 1000 00 

Emulation Tickets and Rewards, atyput 200 00 

Fuel, 



I expect, in this 
riouiHiy, thic troiild 
nof exceed four hun- 
dred dollars per an-* 
> nftw, but cannot ty 
qyiie certain say, 400 00 



"Wilting Books, 

Slates to supply waste, 

Ink apd Quill*, 

Slate Pencils, 

Spelling BooksjTestaments, 

And other Books to supply 

tb|36£ uipri) out 
fwMfgenci^, j 

' 1,600 00 

Second— -As to the advantages of the system (1 have had 
more than 3'o00 r children under my care, and instructed 
them on tlie Lancasterian planl) and from my observ- 
ation, its advantages over the common method are its 



i. . *i. • ii 



economy— us 500 children may be taught at about $0 
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cents per quarter each— other advantages of this system 
are, that it is a highly interesting mode of instruction 
and both Teacher and Scholars are generally pleased 
with it. The children acquire greater habits of activi < 
ty, tractableness, order, usefulness, and economy, than 
In any other system. They usually (especially those 
who before were wholly untaught) learn faster in the 
same time, and certainly acquire a more thorough and 
practical knowledge of the branches of a common educat 
tion, than in the common method. I think I can safely 
assert that a child six years old, or more, ignorant of 
the Alphabet, will learn to read, write and cypher, in one 
half, or at most, two thirds of the time usually spent in 
learning those brandies ; and I am confident the knowl* 
edge acquired in a Lancasterian school will be more 
accurate and thorough than in the ordinary way. For 
children advanced in Arithmetic beyond the rule of 
three, the superiority of the Lancasterian system over 
other methods, is more questionable, unless the whole 
school consists of scholars thus advanced — in that case, 
the system may be extended to teaching the ' higher 
branches of Mathematics and the . Languages, and, in- 
deed, almost any branch of knowledge ; I have known 
200 youths instructed in the higher branches of educa- 
tion to advantage on the Lancasteiian plan. 

As to the organization of a school— The proper me- 
thod of establishing and conducting a school, such as you 
propose, is to select a young or middle aged man, suita- 
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My gifted as a Teacher, and send him for jtBa^flr^^ree^ 
months to some Lancastrian school, the master of which 

i lll» "Hill »i|i ■ 

has practically learned the .genuine system either at tho 
original Lancasterian School in London, or of some 
person who obtained bis knowledge of the system there. 
It is absolutely necessary to derive the knowledge from 
that source, for I can assert without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the system ca nnot be learned from books. I 
am not surprised that many of your citizens are prejudi- 
ced against what has been called the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, so many miserable attempts have been made, both 
in Europe and America, to practise this system, by 
persons who had no other knowledge of it than is to be 
obtained by reading the very faint outlines contained 
in the publications of Mr. Lancaster* But as well might 
you expect the perusal of a Manual on Military Tac- \ 
tics, to qualify a person to organize and discipline a 
Regiment. The attempts made by such instructors, 
have, almost uniformly, ended in disappointment and 
disgrace : But I never yet heard of a Lancasterian 
School; where the master was properly qualified, and 
the Committee or Trustees of the School allowed him 
the full and free management, and supplied him with 
such articles as were requisite, that did not give great 
satisfaction to all parties concerned* 

As you express a wish to make my answer to your 
queries public , I have no objection ; excepting that be- 
ing ardently engaged in organizing and conducting » 
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$cbo*1 «£ upvajrds of 300. chiWren, recently e^.ablisb^i 
id thfeqity, I cannot at present devote the time and at. 
tQofcSitt required, to answer your enquiries as fully and 

clearly a? ^ subject demand** 
. Should you, wish to send, a suitable person here, to he 
in*truct<xl io the systain, I wjy engage to qualify him to 
teach. «K>. chjjd*en, and if I find the person you select, 
after, a p&fxft to»al, unsuitably I wi.Ua.ppme yotf of it* 
as I aift respjvod not to teach the system iipperfccUy, <*t 
to attempt to teach one not possessed of tafoute suitable, 
far the ^ndailaiMpgp 

The oau$e <jl universal education ought not to suffer 
by; the abortive attempts of incompetent teachers; aa 
inv^ntipa of such importance to mankind should not 
have ita character t.ax^is.hed by the ignorance of pre- 
tenders. 

Although, air, you are totally a stranger to me, yet 
as you appear to he, feiendly to a sysiem, which, I 
Hunk the best calculated of any yet discovered tp make, 
ojeinentary instruction pleasing and universal* your con*, 
lnityee aip bearWy welcome to any advice I. can give 
tfeeni on the eubject. Wishing you e?ery success u* 
jPHUr undertaking, 

I am respectfully, &c, 

EDWARD BAKER. 

Troy* Lancastrian School, Oct. 5th, 1816. 

P. S, If your School Room is not erected, it is ad vi- 
able that it should he b«Ut under the directioa of your 
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Teacher, or some persons acquainted wjjh conducting 
these Schools. J take the liberty to mention, that with- 
ip a few years Mr. Lancaster has invented a method, fox^LOr 
4edoBtbe.?ame principles, by which one. Mjistress can 
teach any number of Girls, from 30 10,300, to work with 
the needle and fit their ow# woii. La^t spring Mc& 
Baker teapot this fystem at AJr, Lancaster's Female 
School ; an^ if .you sbejjtW wjsh *°. establish a Sewjqg 
School, she could instruct the Teacher yon might se- 
lect* 

Altho' this System is applicable to such large nu.ro- 
bers, and many •persons have supposed it inapplicable 
to small numbers, yet the Author has taught with ad- 
vantage, Schools consisting }0.f yearly ail numbers, firom* 
20 to 6*00, and is confident tfeat in Schools not exceeds 
ing 100, the children will make very excellent improve- 
ment, with great pleasure to themselves aqd*ease to the; 
Teacher : Schools of this. description, may be formed 
merely by the present SVacJiprs studying and practiciqg 
in a Lancasteriao School fo rafaqul twfl weeks, and by 
procuring for the Scholars States, $q4 a set^f-Lt^o^ 
which may be had for three dpjla^s. The pe* 
tent fitting up of School Rooms wijll answer, if tliey coo: 
tain convenience for all Hie children to write on Slates : 
if the Author were to advise a person bow to learn this 
System, it would he thus : — S'vdy a*u) practice in a | 
l|iuca*torjaj| School abort 4«ft Wtifkfc ttWftWtof* 
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for some time a School not exceeding 100 children, and 
afterwards, if he were required to teach large numbers, 
again study and practise in a large School for a Month, 
as the previous practice he has had will make him feel 
those points in which he is most deficient, and he will 
learn aitb greater facility ; for it should be fully under* 
stood that any Teacher of common acquirements, may 
easily learn to teach about 100 children by this me- 
thod, but to teach hundreds with advantage, requires a 
person of much more experience in the System, and 
whose mind is ardently engaged to study aod practice 
it correctly. 

Management of Schools. 
It is of great importance, that the School Committee 
and Master should make a just distribution of their 
several duties, otherwise great dissatisfaction and em- 
barrassment will arise between them, and great detri- 
ment to the School ; a Laacasteriao School is. the ap- 
plication of the principles of mechanism to the cultiva- 
tion of the human mind, it is in fact a piece of mechan- 
ism in which the mind of the Master is the mainspring, 
and if that is embarrassed or impeded, the machine will 
be disordered. I hare seeo a very large School taught 
in a very unsuitable place and under many disadvan- 
tages, and yet the children made great improvement, 
because the Committee took pains to ascertain that the 
children did improve well, and left the Master perfectly 
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at liberty how to accomplish it I have teen ©the* 
large Schools in suitable buildings, with many con- 
veniencies and a Committee disposed to give great 
attention to the welfare of the School, and yet by their 
interfering in the management of the School, they de- 
stroyed the energy of the Master's mind and rendered 
him a mere instrument to execute the views of individ- 
ual Committeemen ; the consequences were that the 
children did not improve — the Committee was disatis- 
fied. The Masters who were of great ability in their 
profession, told me they only continued because the 
Salary was large and they did not know where fo obtain 
an equal one, but in both instances they left it the very 
first opportunity. Observation and experience in nu- 
merous instances have convinced the author that how 
to manage hundreds of children no man is a com- 
petent judge except one practically acquainted wkh it, 
for the same regulations which would fully answer the 
purpose with small numbers would be utterly useless 
with large numbers. The author having seen many in* 
stances in which the misplaced zeal of Committees ha* 
done great injury to Schools of this description, takes 
the liberty of pointing out to them, from the result of 
much experience, wherein their interference will be bene* 
ficial and where injurious. 

The proper business of a Committee is to engage a 
qualified teacher, provide funds, procure children, see 
those funds properly applied, ascertain that the children 



a*e kepi in spittle order, and by actual e*apflnaUo$ 
spcertain that they make a real, qot qjpecfyrial improve- 
went ; hut hojw to produce the. unprQveigent of kuii- 
4rep> of cbU4rea, n?Mst be left solely t& t lkc Ma^r aqd 
the qyisfcem*. The ioJer/er$iM# of a Committee will do 

tfecbfef. He wj# sjsp, be. pffo^p^ frrtfu^d with 
ail School requisites he napy want, or, be. wall heupabje 
to apt with eqeigy and success. The cpppmitee should 
take great pains to ascertain Ujtatljh?. Master is of 
competent sJtfJtty and that he JuUy ^ifdertffnds his 
profession; tfyajt he tal^ea.a pleasure *q i% qnd t^hat his 
grind is aot too mud? engrossed by oijaer qu^jectg 5 a 
School of bywjreds of. children rcqi^res #ie J^astej to 
sfjvdyit d$gentty> or the dbphh$a will qooq cease to 
ijuproye. It ig «ot by, merely: #>}n£ through o iodine of 
ea^ym/enfohui; by. going ijumtfi tfem wfcb energy 
a#d ptea$ure that la**?? anther* of children we tpqd$ 
(0 imfpoye* It 19 the busi&efis of the Master |o c$ptfer 
413% inyent Mew 6tinmhi* to fijrarjfrq. 

r ' Having procured such a person, and it veuJd lie 
\ ftlse economy to lose such an one for a few dollar*, 
'4eavethe entire management to him ; if you think he 
v does wrong, call him properly te account, but if you 
require him to consult you, on every new arrangement 
; (hat he sees necessary, you wift paraltze his exertions, 

• * 

lad in great part destroy his usefulness. 



On the ertimfnali&n qf SchooiS. 

To ascertain the real improvement of the children 
systematically and to form a kind of sc holastic scale 
fcy tthich theft improvement may be compared with 
that of others, the author proposes the following plan ; 
enter their flames, ages atfd Ctess at entrance ind the 
trecKs fhey reiriainted In eVeVy Class; and front 
many cases you Wfll be "able to stile what is the me'dtim) 
MproVemehtofc^ildi^attertdnage's tod with cer* 
fafn acquirements, atod then td compare &R others wHl 
a stale s6 formed, atkl as some Committees tftink it their 
duty to frequently examine the Scholar*, even thoctgft 
they ftor* ©fttafri m reaily certain hrAmifltmi* by U^ in 
ttrffe ease tiwfr exefminfetion aright be serviceabte 16 die 
ftchdlfrrs and give cermet fafomattai to theatoelves 
flfiA the ptibtic ? the examination of fte Committee 
should be directed to ascertain that the child is weH 
aequaiffted with tfce lessons ef each Class that he quits, 
wA thn$ they wiW aet oa b r*gj*fer system in the 05- 
amitaftieitf. 

Use of the Table. 

Now, suppose you were about to examine John 
Green, eight years old at entrance 7 months passing from 
5th to 9th class, you see by the table that the medium 
time of boys of that age from 5th to 9th Class, is~ten 
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mouths, consequently you may commend John with 
propriety and be certain he has improved ad van-, 
tageously. 

Again, suppose you were about to examine George 
Phillips 6 years old at entrance, 3 years from 1st to 8flh 
Class, you see by the table that the medium time for 
boys of that age is one and a half year. It would then 
be proper to consult the Master why this boy is so de- 
ficient ; if you receive for answer that he is of little ca- 
pacity, and upon examination find it is the fact, say 
something to animate the boy, and tell the Master you 
axe satisfied the fault does not lie with him. 

• Again, if you find a boy below the medium rate of 
improvement, and that he is of competent capacity, 
ascertain by strict examination, whether the fault lies 
with the boy, the Master, or the parents (in keeping him 
away,) and reprimand, or act accordingly. 

This mode will urge the roaster and Scholars to gregt 
exertions without embarrassing the master, in the man- 
agement of the School, and will answer all the objects 
the Committe should have in view, that of ascertaining 
correctly and systematically the actual improvement of 
the children under their care. 
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Lancasterian System of Sepjing. 

It is a fact not generally known that Joseph Lancas- 
ter has also invented a System of Needlework, to teach 
Girls to sew and to fix their work, which not only 
makes them greater proficients than the ordinary way, 
but also enables a Mistress to instruct any number of 
Girls not exceeding 300. Anxious that America should 
have the advantage of this System, I last spring caused 
Mrs. Baker to spend some months at the Original Fe- 
male School, where she learnt the System and now prac- 
tises it in Troy. 

Persons wishing to learn the method, may be instruct- 
ed by applying to her. 

The Troy Lancasterian School is supported 

as follows : — 

By a share of the School Fund ; by money received 
from the parents of the Scholars according as they are 
rated in the town tax list, the gradations being 
D. C. 

2 00 per quarter to the rich. 

1 50 

1 25 

1 00 

75 

50 

25 to the least able, 

And this the author thinks agood plan to make School- 
ing cheap to the low and middle classes, without wound* 
ing their independence to accept charity. 
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